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Tue attention of Europe is at this hour fixed on Constantinople. The 
forces of Russia threaten it, and the fleets of England and France keep 
ward over it. Its condition affects the monetary, the commercial, and the 
international relations of the civilized world. The most sagacious states- 
men regard its fall as inevitable, whether it be the necessary consequence 
of the decrepitude and increasing helplessness of the Ottoman power, or 
be accomplished by the lawless violence with which it is af present 
threatened. Students of prophecy, from Sir Isaac Newton downwards, 
fortify the conclusions of European cabinets. All agree that the “ time is 
at hand.” 
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When Constantinople falls, the power of Mohammedanism will be 
shaken; and the fate of the mother-city of the Eastern empire cannot be 
contemplated without anxious solicitude. We therefore thought it would 
not be altogether uninteresting to our readers to glance rapidly at its 
history, to review the circumstances under which it fell beneath the Turkish 
yoke, and to note the beneficial influence which its subjugation exercised 
upon the condition and fortunes of the Western world. 

In the year 328 the Emperor Constantine conceiv ed the idea of founding 
a city which should rival, in magnificence and beauty, Rome itself, and 
serve to perpetuate the memory of his power and valour. During the 
war which he waged with his brother-in-law, the Consul Licinius, in the 
East, his attention was forcibly attracted by the natural advantages of the 
site of the ancient Byzantium on the banks of the Bosphorus. It commanded 
the opposite shores of Europe and Asia; the climate was healthy and 
temperate ; the soil fertile; the harbour secure and capacious; advan- 
tageously situated for the purposes of commerce, and, as a military 
position, difficult to attack and easy to defend; while the exquisite and 
unrivalled beauty of the surrounding scenery was calculated to enthral 
the soul. Here Constantine decided that the New Rome should rise. 
The wealth, the genius, and the labour of millions were at once called 


into requisition to realize the wishes of the Emperor. The forests of 


the Black Sea, and the snowy marbles of Proconnessus, constituted the 
matériel of the new city. The whole empire was traversed by couriers 
in search of persons skilled in architectural science. The cities of Greece 
and Asia were stripped of their most precious possessions: the creations 
of the age @f Pericles and Alexander—the trophies of memorable 
conquests—the »statues of heroes and of gods, of the masters of Grecian 
philosophy anf af ‘Grecian song—were borne away to lend grace and 
beauty to the aguares, the temples, and the palaces of the rising capital. 

In the midille of the month of May 334, the city wasdedicated, with 
the greatest sdlemnity, to the Virgin Mary; but the old Pagan spirit 
still lingerefl \in the heart of the Emperor. Beside the so-called Christian 
rite, another of an oppesite kind was observed, which ‘has scandalized 





the tiistotians and Jaudem of Constantine. On that day the statue of 


the Emperer, carved in wood and richly gilt and decomted, carrying 
in its hand a small figure of “‘the genims of the place,” was borne in 
a triumphal charset dhrough ‘the streets, «urroundeil ‘by a vast coneourse 
of attendants, bearing lofty -anil ‘lightei] tapers, and clothed in ‘the most 
costly garments. When the procession reached the Hippodrome, where 
was placed the throne of the Emperor, he bowed reverently to the figure 
in the hand of his statue, and there named the city ConsTanTINOPOLIs, 
or the Crry or ConsTANTINE. 

To the close of his life the Emperor lost no opportunity of enriching 
and beautifying his new capital. He endowed the residents within its 
walls with many privileges, causing it to become thereby the dwelling- 
place of the affluent and powerful, while the poorer classes were drawn 
to it by the liberal largess of corn and oil which was bestowed upon them 
by his orders daily. And here he was buried, after a sumptuous funeral, 
in 337. 

From that period till the time of the Turkish invasion under Moham- 
med II., many and strange were the fortunes of Constantinople. It was 
the theatre of some of the most remarkable and tragic events that history 
records. In it the Church held several councils: in 381, on the Divinity of 
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THE LAST CONQUEST OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 387 
the Holy Spirit ; in 583, against Origen and others, on the resurrection of 
the body and the pre-existence of the soul; in 680, against the Mono- 
thelites, or those who asserted that although our Redeemer had two 
natures, Divine and human, he had only a single will; in 692, on 
the marriage of the priesthood ; in 754, against the use of pictures and 
images in worship; in 869, for the condemnation of Photius, a layman 
of unusual erudition, splendid genius, and blameless life, who was raised 
to the patriarchate of the East by the Emperor Michael, who, to accom- 
plish his purpose, had deposed and banished the actual bishop, Tgnatius. 
When Basilius the Macedonian ascended the throne, he deposed Photius, 
and restored the banished primate to his former dignity. The council 
of the Church was held to confirm and justify the act of the Emperor. 
In 897 another council was held, called by the Roman Church “ the false 
eighth.” But wars, more deadly than those of theologians, were re- 
peatedly waged within the walls of Constantinople. It was wrested from 
the hands of the degenerate Greeks by “the blind old Dandolo,”’ who, 
uniting the Venetian forces with those of France, successfully attacked 
it from the side of the port, and then pillaged it of its treasures of gold 
and silver, costly tissues, velvets, gems, and rich moveables. As Gibbon 
says, “ The magnitude of the prize surpassed the largest scale of expe- 
rience or expectation. After the whole had been equally divided between 
the French and the Venetians, fifty thousand marks were deducted to 
satisfy the debts of the former and the demands of the latter. The 
residue of the French amounted to four hundred thousand marks of silver,” 
a sum equal in that age to “‘seven times the annual revenue of the king- 
dom of England.”* 

The city remained in the hands of the Franks for fifty-seven years, 
when it was recaptured in 1261 by the Greeks, under the Emperor Michael 
Paleologus. His successors were men without military genius or daring. 
Unapt to govern, enslaved by superstition, and enervated by licentiousness, 
beneath their sway the empire gradually, but visibly, became more and 
more helpless. This was not unnoted by the fiery enthusiasts, the Turkish 
princes, who announced themselves the defenders of the doctrine of 
Mohammed. The capture of Gallipoli had given them a footing in 
Europe. The defeat of the Christian army at Nicopolis, in 1396, flushed 
them with confidence. Constantinople was doomed, when the blow was 
averted by the appearance of the conqueror of Persia, Timur-Bey-Tamer- 
lane, who, on the invitation of the Asiatic princes, came to oppose the 
forces of the Ottoman power. The defeat of Bajazet by Timur staved 
off the subjugation of Constantinople for a time, but only for a time. 
Prosperity was restored to that power by Mohammed I. His son, 
Amurat II., subdued most of the Byzantine territory, and defeated, at 
the great battle of Varna, in 1444, the combined armies of Hungary 
and Poland. Tne Greek Emperors, conscious of approaching evil, 
sought, but in vain, to unite the Roman and the Greek Churches. The 
Greeks— people and priesthood —denounced the proposed union with 
schismaties; on the other hand, the Roman Church looked coldly on, 
waiting to see accomplished by the arms of the disciples of the false 
prophet what she could not effect by her own anathema—namely, the 
dissolution of the Greek Church. 

Mohammed II. ascended the Ottoman throne, and the hour, long dreaded 
by the feeble enccemors of the Caesars, had come. 

* * Decline and Fall,’ vol. vii., cap. 60, p. 389. 
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During several months, Mohammed —— prepared for the siege 
of Constantinople. Forts were built, commanding the narrow pass of 
the Bosphorus. A deserter from the Greek service, variously described 
as a Dane or a Hungarian, revealed the weakness of the Greek defences, 
and hastened their destruction by volunteering to cast cannon of greater 
calibre than any yet possessed by the Ottoman army. Under the guidance 
of this renegade a foundry was established at Adrianople, and ordnance 
produced that called forth the surprise and stimulated the hopes of the 
Ottoman prince. 

Meanwhile, with the valour of despair, Constantine, the Greek Emperor, 
equipped the four thousand nine hundred and seventy men who were 
capable of bearing arms from the stores in the arsenal. A Genoese noble, 
named Justiniani, with two thousand men at arms, offered his services 
to the Emperor. <A liberal sum was given to him and his band, and 
the Isle of Lemnos was promised as their reward should victory crown 
their arms. Measures were taken to render the harbour impassable. <A 
strong chain was drawn across its mouth, supported by several vessels 
of war and small craft. Vessels arriving from the Black Sea were 
impressed for the aid of the city. Ambassadors were despatched to 
the Vatican, praying for the help of Pope Nicholas, and promising 
spiritual obedience. A cardinal was sent in return to Constantinople. 
On the 12th of December the representatives of the Eastern and Western 
Churches, in the church of St. Sophia, united at the altar in the ceremony 
of the mess. But the union was only a mockery. The dress, the 
language, and the acts of the Roman priests aroused the indignation 
of the multitude. Monks traversed the city, calling on the people to 
abjure all communion with the Latin Church and its friends and adherents. 
Discord reigned within the walls of the city, while, without, union gave 
power to the Ottoman troops and intensified their zeal. The Greek 
Emperor, deserted by those who ought to have stood by him in his 
necessity, determined to resist the Ottoman forces with the few troops 
who continued to be animated by patriotism or allegiance. 

The attack was commenced by the Turks on the morning of the 
6th of April 1453, by an attempt to carry the wall that protected the 
landward approach to the city. Aided by his foreign auxiliaries and 
a handful of native soldiers, Constantine valorously repulsed the besiegers, 
and destroyed the trenches and approaches which they had formed. Day 
after day the attack was renewed under various forms by Mohammed, 
but with the same result. In addition, five vessels, laden with stores 
of food and arms for the beleaguered city, had successfully forced a 
passage through the Turkish fleet, steered along the Bosphorus, and 
anchored in safety within the harbour. Baffled and enraged, Mohammed 
devised a plan fatal to the heroism and endurance of the Greeks. It 
was evident to him that unless the city could be simultaneously stormed 
from the harbour and the land side, victory was, to say the least, 
improbable. The chain, with the armed galleys and vessels, rendered 
the harbour inaccessible, except he could transport his lighter vessels 
and artillery from the Bosphorus overland into the higher part of the 
harbour. ‘The design was executed almost as quickly as conceived. 
Night favoured the operation ; and the armed boats of Mohammed were 
safely launched in the shallow waters of the harbour, beyond the reach 
of the Greek vessels, whose draught was greater. 

Not deeming an assault from this side possible, the fortifications were 
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in a ruinous condition. The fire which the Ottoman boats opened upon 
them completed their demolition. Exhausted and distracted, the im- 
poverished and scanty garrison performed prodigies of valour. The 
priests carried the image of the Virgin in procession, and invoked her 
help, and mingled their invocations with curses on their fate and prayers 
to the Emperor to submit, so that their lives might be spared. The 
last Constantine determined to resist to the death. He summoned the 
noblest and the bravest of the Greeks to meet him beneath the dome 
of St. Sophia, on the evening of the 28th of May. He addressed them 
in language of great force and pathos; he made use of every topic 
calculated to inspire them with courage, and to nerve them for the 
endurance of fast-hastening calamities. 

This speech has been well described as “the funeral oration of the 
Roman empire.” They mingled their tears and supplications, embraced 
each other, and then departed to the posts confided to their vigilance. 
The night passed without a single shot being fired; silence reigned 
undisturbed. The rushing of the tide was the only sound that reached 
the ears of the weary watchers on the ramparts of the devoted city. 
But the silence was like the slumbrous calm that precedes a thunder-storm. 
‘That night, according to Ducas, two hundred and sixty thousand men 
silently invested the walls, and prepared to rush upon their defenders 
with the first streak of day. The morning of the 29th of May, 1453, 
saw that host, rendered furious by resistance, precipitate itself upon the 
remnant of the Greek troops left by previous attacks to repel the assault. 
For two hours victory was doubtful, when an arrow pierced the leader 
of the Genoese auxiliaries. Weakened by loss of blood, or terrified by 
his peril, he fled, followed by his men, through one of the breaches formed 
by the ‘Turkish artillery. As the defence began to slacken, the attack 
was urged on with redoubled vigour. The Emperor flew from rank to 
rank, encouraging his soldiers. He had cast away every symbol of his 
rank, but his voice and face were well known by his men. Followed 
by several of his nobles he threw himself into a breach, by which the Turks 
were pressing within the walls. There he fell by an unknown hand, 
and his body was found beneath a heap of slain. His death terminated 
the resistance of the citizens and soldiers. The Crescent glittered on 
the ramparts. ‘Two thousand persons were put to the sword. Trembling 
and wretched, the remaining inhabitants fled for safety to the churches, 
and especially to that of St. Sophia, thinking that the sacredness of the 
place would lend them protection from the violence of the conquerors. 
But their expectation was vain. The Turkish troops broke the doors 
with their battle-axes ; and here, as in the other churches and monasteries, 
and the houses and palaces of the city, they deprived the vanquished of 
all their portable wealth, and then, without distinction of sex or rank or 
age, bound them with cords and chains in gangs, and thus drove them 
to the camp and to the ships. Above sixty thousand persons became 
the slaves on that day of the Turks. Many of the noblest families were 
selected as the victims of Turkish cruelty and vengeance, and put to 
death in the Hippodrome. ‘The city was sacked; and the setting sun 
shone on the ruined walls and desolate streets and palaces of the Ciry 
OF THE GREAT CONSTANTINE. ; 

In the providence of God, the capture of Constantinople by the Turks 
produced results little dreamed of by its spoilers. It occurred at the 
most remarkable juncture in the history of Europe. After the slumber 
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of centuries, the human mind in the West seemed suddenly to arise 
to a consciousness of its wants and of its resources. The literary remains 
of classic antiquity were sought after with the utmost avidity; schools 
were established for the study of the Greek and Latin languages ; new 
discoveries were made which have since proved fountains of blessing to 
the whole human race. The compass gave the mastery of the ocean to 
man; gunpowder changed the system of war; oil-painting covered 
Europe with masterpieces of art; paper displaced parchment and papy- 
rus; and printing rendered imperishable the mind-wealth of the past, 
while it opened up a certain means of communication between the 
scattered races of the human family, and prepared the instrumentality 
by which, through the Divine blessing, the Word of Life was to be 
diffused throughout the world. 

Amidst this excitement, Constantinople fell, and its destruction tended 
very materially to hasten the progress of the West in its new career of 
civilization, and bore an intimate and clearly-defined relation to the 
deliverance of the human mind from the usurped authority and stultify- 
ing bondage of the Church of Rome. 

Among the fugitives from Constantinople that fled into Italy and 
other countries, many were distinguished scholars. They brought with 
them a higher knowledge of antiquity, numerous manuscripts, and various 
appliances for the promotion of the study of ancient art and civilization. 
The impetus thus given to the Western nations is felt still, and by no 
nation more so than our own. Here we find another striking illustration 
of the tender care with which God governs our world. All history is 
but the exposition of the principles upon which He deals with nations 
and individuals. Mohammed II. fulfilled his own design, but he accom- 
plished another of which he knew nothing. ‘ Oh that men would praise 
the Lord for His goodness and for His wonderful works to the children 
of men!” g. P. FP. 





HOME TALES.—No, XI. 
HUBERT LLOYD; OR, THE GRANDMOTHER. 


“Don’t go, John, pray don’t go. It is not often that you deny me; 
why are you so obstinate now?” cried Anne Prescott to her brother, 
as she looked entreatingly into his face. “Go where?” asked their 
father, overhearing her. There was a silence. “Not to C——r to- 
morrow morning, I hope,” said he. No one answered. “ John,” 
resumed Mr. Prescott, looking almost sternly at his son, “‘I desire you 
to give up the thought.” “ Why, father?” returned John, “don’t 
you think he deserves his fate?” “ Certainly’ I do,” said he. “ Then 
what is your objection to my going to C r to- ‘morrow ?” asked he. 

“Tell me first what pleasure you can take in going,” rejoined his father. 
“I never saw such a sight,” replied he, “ and everybody is going.” 
“A very poor reason indeed,” said Prescott, “but one, I believe, which 
would be in the mouth of most if the same question was proposed to 
them. I am thankful that we live in agland where life and property 
are protected by the law; and I rejoice t those who have rule over 
us are not afraid to punish to the utmos®hose who offend against it. 
Severity to the criminal is safety to the sig¥@, mercy to the multitude; 
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and much as I feel for this unhappy young man, I would not, if I could, 
interfere in the course which the law has taken. I don’t pretend to be 
wiser or more merciful than the God of the spirits of all flesh, who 
pronounced this doom on the murderer; but I look on the person who 
seeks to be a witness of the sufferings of a guilty fellow-creature as 
having either a weak head or a bad heart. John, ‘ offences must needs 
come ;’ Heaven grant that the woe denounced on the offender never 
fall upon me and mine! Study well the history of that young man; 
it may prove a useful lesson to you and to others who may read it; 
and happy they who from others’ fate can preserve themselves from ruin. 
You go to the farm with me as usual to-morrow.” John looked vexed ; 
but he knew it was of no use to contend, and he therefore contented 
himself with returning a cold look to the bright glance which his sister 
directed towards him. 

The history to which Prescott alluded was this. In a retired village, 
in a distant part of the country, lived a man and his wife of the name 
of Lloyd. ‘They were a worthy pair, knowing their duty, and, in most 
instances, fulfilling it. They were much respected by all classes; and 
as they were very industrious, they maintained themselves in comfort. 
They had had several children, but all, except one daughter, died in 
their infancy. In proportion as they felt the loss of the others, the 
little Jane became the greater treasure; on her they lavished all their 
love; and the sweetness of her general disposition seemed to warrant 
their affection. ‘There was indeed much to value and admire in her; 
but there were parts of her character, too, that needed the careful 
hand of a parent to correct and regulate. As the plant of luxuriant 
growth requires the unsparing knife of the gardener to render it pro- 
ductive, sa did Jane need the correcting hand of her superiors in wisdom 
and age; but, alas! though father and mother were aware of the faults 
of their child, neither had “the heart,” as they expressed it, to reprove 
her. It was exertion enough to say, “ You must not do so;” the 
command was never enforced, nor the ‘breach of it punished. Jane, 
therefore, grew up self-willed, though at the same time very pretty, and 
very pleasing in her manner. Before she was eighteen she formed an 
acquaintance with a young man, to whom she became much attached. 
She was with him so constantly, and the walks they chose were so retired, 
that some of the neighbours pointed out to her parents the danger and 
impropriety of such conduct. The rector of the parish, Mr. Powell, 
especially spoke to them on the subject. He had a great regard for 
all three, and it grieved him that persons whom, in so many instances, 
he could hold up as worthy of imitation, should give such just cause 
for censure. He talked very seriously to Lloyd. ‘“ You say,” reasoned 
he, “that you do not approve of Jane’s conduct in this respect, and 
you admit that you are uneasy about it; but why do you not exert the 
authority of a father, and forbid it? The sin in the child, that is either 
caused or not checked by the parent, will be found to lie at his door; 
and the punishment of the one will be shared by the other. Remember 
Eli, and the sad consequences. of his weakness: ‘because his sons made 
themselves vile and he restrained them not,’ they and he were to share 
a like doom, and it was told him, ‘the imcrease of thine house shall die 
in the flower of their age.’ ” 

Both parents heard and trembled, and for a while they profited by 
the warning thus given them. But who listens for the thunder when 
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the soft gale blows, and clouds of beauty only are seen in the heavens? 
Mr. Powell was a good man, a kind and wise man, they owned; but 
it was one thing to rule a child of your own, and another to advise 
people how to rule theirs. Before many days had gone over, Jane had 
set at naught the faint remonstrances that were made to her will. It 
was, however, a dreadful shock to both Lloyd and his wife, when a 
living proof of the evil effects of their weakness was about to come 
to light, and a blow under which both staggered for a time, when, with 
parting breath as her soul passed away, the unhappy girl committed her 
infant to their care. 

The child was named Hubert. As he grew up he showed a great 
likeness to his mother both in disposition and feature. There was much 
to love in him, much to hope for, and much to fear. Mr. Powell took 
a great interest in the boy, and frequently urged on his protectors the 
necessity of their utmost care and vigilance. ‘“ Recollect,” he would say, 
‘the boy has a double claim upon you, and bring him up in a way that, 
with God’s blessing, may make him a comfort to you and a valuable 
member of society. His life cost that of his unhappy mother: it was 
purchased at a dear price to you and to her; beware of what you make 
the purchase to him.” His words had considerable weight with Lloyd, 
and he struggled to give effect to them. He was far stricter with the 
boy than he had ever been with the mother; and had he received any 
help from his wife, had she been able to strengthen him in his moments 
of weakness, all might have been well; but, unhappily, that which should 
have been a sufficient warning to herself, and a spur to her endeavours 
to uphold her husband in his too feeble attempts to fulfil his duty, 
operated in her own mind in a contrary manner. She accused herself 
of having shortened poor Jane’s days, and a continual feeling of self- 
reproach was upon her. So far, then, from correcting the boy when he 
needed it, she not only indulged him at all times, but she privately 
counteracted the correction he received from his grandfather, by taking 
his part, and “making amends,” as she said, for what he made him 
suffer. She carefully concealed his faults from her husband, under the 
false idea that she was acting from a wish to spare him pain; and Lloyd, 
to the day of his death, was a stranger to the more fearful parts of 
his grandson’s disposition. This event took place when Hubert was 
twelve years old. Before he died, the old man earnestly besought him 
to continue to be a good boy. “ Hubert,” said he, “ obey your grand- 
mother, and take care of her in her old age. Never practise the 
deceit to her which I am thankful to say you have never practised 
towards me, and profit by her reproofs and corrections as she tells me 
you have profited by mine.” This was an ill-timed and unhappy speech. 
Hubert knew he did not deserve the opinion his grandfather expressed 
of him, ar4, what was still worse, that his grandmother was more to 
blame then himself. He stole a look at her; but what that look was 
intended to convey he himself hardly knew. Mrs. Lloyd felt both the 
words and the look that they called forth ; and she resolved within herself 
that, for the future, she would act in a very different manner from what 
she had hitherto done. For a time she kept her determination; but 
the power that is weakly lost is rarely regained. Hubert entertained 
no respect for his grandmother. The indulgence with which she had 
treated him would have been hurtful to him under any case; but the 
concealment of his faults, and the deceit which she had practised towards 
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he: husband in his behalf, had ruined her influence with him, and made 
him hold in contempt those qualities in her which would otherwise have 
commanded his reverence. Again and again Mr. Powell urged the 
necessity of exertion on the part of the grandmother, of obedience on 
that of the grandson: the attempts of the first to follow his instructions 
were feeble and uncertain, and sometimes worse than if she had attempted 
nothing. She would deny a slight indulgence, and punish a trifling 
fault, while at another time Hubert had but to ask, and his wishes, 
however extravagant, were granted. 

Hubert had never been fond of his a and he was idle at school ; 
but he excelled in all manly exercises. He was an excellent cricket- 
player, and so agile that no one could vie with him either in a foot- 
race or in a leaping-match. ‘These qualifications drew him of course 
into notice, and made him acquainted with characters who, to say the 
least, were dangerous to him. Latterly he had become a capital marks- 
man, and could bring down a bird with the utmost certainty and skill. 
Among his acquaintances was a young man of the name of Finley, 
than whom no one in the neighbourhood was more unprincipled, bold, 
and artful. He professed to have taken a great liking to Hubert, and 
they were constantly together. 

At this time the game on a nobleman’s estate adjoining the village 
was much destroyed. Double keepers were therefore appointed, and a 
strict watch kept. Hubert’s nightly absences alarmed his grandmother, 
and she expressed her fears to him on the subject. With a degree of 
insolence that he had never shown her, he desired her not to trouble 
herself about his business; he was old enough to do as he liked, and 
he should please himself. 

The first decided proof of baseness in one we love is always a dread- 
ful shock. We may suspect the fact, and close our eyes against it; 
but the truth will force itself upon us at last, and woe to the poor 
heart that must admit it. Sickness may wither, death may destroy, 
the life-buds of our happiness; but the dew of comfort falls kindly on 
our sorrows, and reconciles us to the loss: it is sin, and sin only, that 
poisons the wound it inflicts, and forbids it to heal. 

“ Hubert!” cried his grandmother, in the greatest agitation, do you 
know what you are saying? to whom you are speaking?” ‘To be 
sure I do,” answered he coolly. “Then have you forgotten your grand- 
father’s dying words?” said she. ‘No, nor never shall,” returned he. 
“Who taught me that I need not obey him? There is no need of con- 
cealment, of deceit now. I shall not follow that example; and I tell 
you clearly, that if my way was right in your eyes then, it may be right 
in them for the time to come.” Mrs. Lloyd was thunderstruck. For 

the first time she saw the gulf that was opening at her feet. Now was 
the past deplored, but deplored in vain; and, sad to say, reproach and 
indulgence for the future went hand in hand. 

At length an affray took place between the gamekeepers and a party 
of poachers, in which one of the former was killed and several of the 
latter wounded, though all made their escape. Mrs. Lloyd’s heart 
misgave her; but Hubert had certainly, she said, been in bed, and she 
trusted that all was right. When, however, she came to wash his shirt 
the next week, she perceived to her horror that it was marked with blood, 
though an unskilful hand had tried to efface the stains. No discovery 
was made of the offenders: but the conviction that her grandson had 
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a share in the offence, and the constant fear that this would be brought 
to light, laid a weight of woe upon her heart that nothing could shake off. 
She once summoned courage to begin the subject to Hubert; but his 
violence and rudeness instantly checked her, though for some time after- 
wards his conduct was much more satisfactory. He seemed to have 
broken off his acquaintance with Finley, kept regularly to his work, and 
his behaviour to his grandmother was like what it had been in former 
years. Mr. Powell shared in the poor woman’s returning comfort ; 
for though he blamed her exceedingly for her weakness, he had never 
lost his “regard for her, nor relinquished his hope that Hubert might 
yet become a steady man. He frequently employed him on his grounds, 
and took ev ery opportunity of giving him such advice or encouragement 
as he seemed to need. This was a happy time to his grandmother ; she 
persuaded herself that she had been mistaken in regard to the affair 
with the gamekeepers; her spirits revived, but with them, alas! her old 
habits of indulgence to her grandson as a reward for his improved 
conduct, and that too in points especially against which she had been 
cautioned by Mr. Powell. Experience had taught her no wisdom; she 
concealed from the good rector what she was doing, while she unfortu- 
nately betrayed to Hubert the real state of the ¢ case; for on her complying 
with his request for money to go a neighbouring fair, she revealed to 
him that she was acting contrary to-his advice. This proof of her 
weakness sunk into the heart of Hubert, and revived that contempt for 
her which had lately slumbered. He went to the fair, met Finley, and 
a more intimate acquaintance than ever was the result. From this 
time his conduct became such as to make her completely wretched. If 
he suspected that she had any money, he never rested till he had extorted 
it from her; nor did he scruple, when this resource failed, to dispose 
of any article belonging to her of which he could possess himself. Her 
half-dozen silver teaspoons, her marriage portion, disappeared ; and with 
them a treasure, if possible, still greater, her mother’s silver bodkin-case : 
it had been in her pocket till the day of her death, and it had fallen 
to her share as the elder daughter. Hubert knew how she valued it, 
for it had often been his plaything when he had been a particularly 
good boy. This contempt of her feeling, pointed as it was by his 
ingratitude, cut her to the quick. The bound, however, was passed ; 
and, by degrees, her pretty little home was stripped of all its comforts, 
nor did she know any longer what it was to possess a shilling in safety : 
but in the prompting of that affection which nothing could destroy, she 
made no complaint ‘to any one, but especially to Mr. Powell. Little, 
however, can be concealed in a village like the one in which they lived ; 
that gentleman was fully aware of what was going on; and it was with 
grief that he missed many things in the cottage, and in the dress even 
of the old woman, to which he had been long accustomed. Again he 
sought Hubert, and again reasoned with him on his conduct; but his 
words had no ‘longer even the partial effect that had formerly followed 
them. He was gloomy and sullen; and, though nothing disrespectful 
escaped his lips, it was evident that he was much offended. For the 
first time, he spoke of Mr. Powell to his grandmother in terms that 
grieved and shocked her. 

Finley never came to their cottage. In this respect, and perhaps the 
only one in which she had shown firmness, she had refused to yield to 
his wishes; but she knew that they were constantly together, and at all 
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hours. Sometimes for half a night she sat waiting his return; sometimes 
she did not see him till the morning, and sometimes for a day or two 
together, unless he had anything to gain from her. Her cup of misery 
now seemed full to overflowing; and no longer could she stifle the 
conviction of her weakness, or lull the reproaches of conscience, as the 
effects of her conduct, both as it related to the mother and son, became 
more and more evident. Still, as the painful truth was forced upon 
her, her heart clung more eagerly to the unworthy grandson. 

One evening she had been requested to sit up a few hours with a 
sick neighbour, Hubert had been absent on a cricket-match for some 
days; his absence gave her no particular alarm, for she was aceustomed 
to it. It was midnight when she returned to her cottage. It was cold 
and desolate. She stirred the ashes that were slumbering on the hearth, 
lighted a candle, and, sitting down, began to weep. She had not locked 
the door (indeed she never did, that Hubert might let himself in when 
he wished), and she felt a momentary feeling of dread, whea on a sudden 
it was burst open, and a man, rushing into the house, sprang towards her ; 
she started from her seat. ‘ Hubert!” exclaimed she, as pale, and 
shaking with convulsive horror, he stood before her. “Save me! save 
me!” cried he; “they are after me;” then, looking at his hands, he 
added, in a tone that thrilled her with horror, “save me from myself, 
O God! this blood is his! I’ve murdered him!” He fell on the ground 
as he uttered the last words, in a death-like swoon. She knelt beside 
him almost wild with terror. In a few moments after, Finley was in 
the house. “ Fool!” said he, roughly kicking him, “do you mean 
to lie there and be taken?” Hubert opened his eyes, and with a shudder 
again shut them. ‘ Villain!” said he, “you asked me to rob him, 
not murder him.” TI asked you to help me,” said Finley; ‘* when fools 
lend themselves to do others’ work, they must execute what is set them.” 
With a laugh, if such it could be called, that might have frozen the 
blood of any one who heard him, he dashed out of the cottage, leaving 
Hubert to follow as he was best able. His grandmother now urged 
his flight—he obeyed: this done, she passed the rest of the night in a 
state which no pen may describe. 

Very early in the morning, the terrible news ran through the village 
that Mr. Powell had been robbed and murdered. Suspicion had not 
lighted upon Hubert, and his grandmother’s violent grief was laid to 
her well-known attachment to the rector. A clue to the murderer, 
however, was soon obtained; and, with a baseness that the wicked only 
are capable of, Finley turned evidence against the unhappy young man. 
He was tried and condemned. His sentence sealed the fate of his 
grandmother: she heard the fatal news—uttered one loud shriek, fell 
to the ground, and was aroused no more to entire consciousness and 
Treason. 








SEPULCHRES OF ANCIENT ETRURIA.—No. III. 


WE must now proceed with our travellers to another and mosf interesting 
scene—the sepulchres of Etrurian magnates at Castel D’ Asso, near Bieda, 
an old town between Vetralla and Viterbo. They were told that there 
was nothing known in the world like this extraordinary place except 
the Valley of the Kings, “ Biban el Melek,” in Egypt, and that it con- 
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sisted of four valleys, all of them full of rock sepulchres. Sir William Gell, 
speaking of this necropolis of Viterbo, which was the ancient Voltumna, 
says :—‘* By the ancient road, through Forum Cassii, they are fifty-three 
miles from Rome. The face of the rock is cut into a form unlike any- 
thing Grecian or Italian, and produced a most imposing effect; the 
style bears some resemblance to the Egyptian, but it wants one remark- 
able characteristic, that of a very projecting cornice on the summit.” 


FRIEZE IN THE GROTTO DEL CARDINALE. 





PROCESSION OF SOULS TO JUDGMENT, WITH Goop AND Evi GENT. 


To explore this curious valley, Mrs. Gray and her party set forth. 
Their road led them over some strangely rugged places, over a mill-race, 
through which they were obliged to be aided by peasants and poles, 
and their little country carritella fairly lifted over heath, water, moss, 
and moor, until they at last came to “a steep and most romantic ravine,” 
says Mrs. Gray, “consisting of bold rocks covered with wood, dropping 
down perhaps two hundred feet beneath us, with a wide rapid brook 
in the bottom, and on the cliff directly opposite rose the picturesque and 
massive ruins of a Gothic castle, very like those of Germany.” Here 
they left the horse and carritella, and began their expedition to the 
‘‘long-desired glen;” and after scrambling for some hundred yards 
through rocks and brushwood, descended into the little sequestered valley. 
“* Eccola!’ exclaimed the guide, ‘those are the graves!’ ‘Those!’ 
we exclaimed, ‘where?’ ‘Just above you, signori, and before you, 
and for a mile along those rocks, they are all the same.’ We saw 
nothing, absolutely nothing, but a continued cliff of wooded rocks, and 
we asked with uncontrollable disappointment, ‘Is this all?’” In great 
vexation our friends began their homeward march, but happily “ took 
wit in their anger,” and again turned back, resolved to search for them- 
selves. And it was well they did so; for the result of a little farther 
walk, and a little deliberate study of the scene which lay before them, 
was such as we shall describe in Mrs. Gray’s own words. ‘“ When 
our eyes first opened on the sepulchres of Castel D’Asso, we saw—exactly 
what the plate represents—a line of irregular rocks, which gave us the 
idea of having once all been smoothed, with a shaved face towards 
the castle, and of having afterwards been broken and made uneven, either 
by some convulsion of nature or by the mischief and wantonness of man. 
As we sat and stared at the sort of street which we began gradually to 
discover, we saw that doors had been engraved high up the rocks in 
the Egyptian form; that is, smaller at the top than at the bottom, and 
with a broken and defaced, but perfectly visible rod-cornice above them. 
As we gazed still further, we saw that those rock sepulchres had once 
joined one another in a continued series: there was, indeed, fully a mile 
of them, thirty of which we counted ; and the castle valley is met by another 
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: towards its centre, and directly opposite the beautiful old fortress, in which 
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; we saw sepulchres in the cliffs on both sides. They were like a street, 
e the dwellings of which correspond to each other.” On closer examination 
- they found beneath each engraved door, and six or eight feet lower, an 
e open one leading into the burial-chamber. Of those which they entered, 
- the greater part consisted of a single low chamber, its roof either vaulted 
‘x or flat, hewn out of the rock; but in some there were two chambers, an 
inner and an outer. Some were large enough to contain many bodies, 

others so small as to have probably been designed merely for cinerary 

urns, or some such purpose. Most of these caverns had ledges round 

them, in some cases grooved for vases or other ornaments, in others merely 

for sarcophagi, and in some with stones laid across the ledge, on which 

the uncoffined body had been placed, as that of the Larthia at Cere. 
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ly As our travellers proceeded, the impression made on their minds by X 
he these antique mausoleums seems to have been increased at every step. k 
‘ds Some which they saw were large and perfect in form, deeply hewn, and f 
er but very little injured. After a time, deep, regular lines of inscription 
un. ; were found on the rocks, letters in the oldest Etruscan character, chiselled f 
to two inches deep in the stoue and above a foot in height. ‘These appeared 
in to indicate the age, name, &c., of the deceased tenant of the tomb to 
nd which they were affixed, and some of them ended with the sentence, i 
m. “Rest in peace.” f 
Ice Huge masses of rock, which had been broken from these sepulchres, | 
ile lay in the valley below; the inscriptions, which were long and large, 
ier quite visible. Mrs. Gray says, “Some of the inscriptions consist of a 


few words ; others occupy two whole lines; and where the valley I have 
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mentioned joins the eastle glen, the inscriptions have gone round two 
sides of the tomb. ‘The whole scene left upon our minds the impression 
of a sublimity and poverty, rudeness and refinement, simplicity and art, 
which I never saw united anywhere else.” 

Brass arms, apparently of a very ancient period, have been found in 
these sepulchres, and also scarahei, in cornelian and other stones, with 
Greek or Etruscan subjects engraved upon them. These tombs have 
all been rifled, and nothing now remains in them. The very rarest of 
the Italian coins, exceedingly fine vases, and tazze and other interesting 
objects, have been found in abundance in and near Viterbo. 

Leaving this interesting valley of the dead, our party proceeded to 
Chiusi, at which town their Etruscan explorations were to end, and 
where a vast number of tombs are to be found lying widely separated 
from each other, and on different sides of the town: the details of five 
only of these tombs are given us. 

The first described—the * Grotta delle Monache ”’—was a low vaulted 
chamber, hewn in the rock, with an inner chamber of smaller size; both 
chambers with a broad ledge all round, and the two together containing 
sixteen coffins. One of these was a very large Etruscan sarcophagus, 
with the sculptured lid lying by itself on an upper shelf. The rest 
were all cinerary chests, or urns, many with the ashes remaining in them 
as they were at first found, and most, if not all of them, were of marble 
or alabaster. In several of the other tombs were chests of travertine, 
limestone, and coarse clay, as well as marble and alabaster, on nearly 
all of which were inscriptions in the Etruscan character; and on several 
of those in the Grotta delle Monache were most beautiful and remarkable 
carvings, the subjects being races and combats, or scenes from the 
Iliad. This tomb contained dead, both buried and burned—-possibly 
many successions of the same family—and all the inscriptions were in 
Etruscan; but there were no paintings or other ornaments, save the 
sculptured urns. 

The next tomb consisted of three chambers, each containing only one 
large sarcophagus in the old Etruscan style, besides chests generally 
square, and varying in size, all filled with ashes, and all sculptured with 
more or less of art. They were of travertine, terra-cotta, marble, and 
fetid limestone, a pretty but brittle material; the walls were corniced 
with a pattern in red and blue, beneath which, and going all round 
the tomb, was a frieze of figures, from fourteen to eighteen inches in 
height, on a sand-coating covering the tufo, on which the subjects have 
been traced when it was wet: these were a horse and chariot races, a 
triclinium, leap-frog, wrestling, players on the double flute and lyre, 
and foot-races. This tomb is called 6 Deposito degli Dei ;” this being the 
name of the family on whose ground it is: and the third we have to 
describe is named “ Deposito del Gran Duca,” because it belongs to 
the grand duke. This consists of one low vaulted chamber, beautifully 
and regularly built in a round arch of smooth, rectangular, and moderately- 
sized stones, without cement. The door, which was quite perfect, con- 
sisting of two stone leaves, closing in the centre, and turning on stone 
hinges, very artificially inserted in the architrave and in the floor. ‘The 
vault had a ledge all round, on which lay eight funeral chests of travertine, 
some of considerable size, containing ashes, and with lids which have 
Etruscan inscriptions. Some were sculptured with the winged genius 
of death, his feet terminating in serpents ; others with a Medusa’s head. 
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The “Deposito dipinto,” or painted vault, is a vault hollowed out in 
the tufo, the roof arched, and supported by a beam, on each side of 
which are square compartments cut into the rock. A ledge runs round 
the wall, above which is the frieze of painted figures representing a 
chariot-race, pugilists, foot-races, &c. In one part, two men are engaged 
in leaping over two sticks, which are balanced on each other; in another, 
some ure engaged in playing at ascolie—that is, leaping directly on the 
centre of a large vase, the bowl of which is very protuberant, and the 
surface of which is greased and slippery. One of the performers has 
missed his step, and is falling to the ground; one man is using dumb- 
bells ; another playing at quoits; others at leap-frog, wrestling, throwing 
a spear, &c.; indeed, the paintings in this tomb seem to be more varied 
and life-like than those in any other. The interest in seeing these cham- 
bers at Chiusi, all filled with their own sareophagi and urns, instead 
of all void and vacant as at Tarquinia, must be great. 

The tomb of Porsenna is the next we have to notice; and this is 
the only Etruscan sepulchre noted in ancient history. Pliny gives Varro’s 
description of this remarkable tomb. It consisted, according to his 
report, of a basement three hundred feet long and fifty feet high ; above 
which stood five pyramids, all united at their summits, and capped with 
a cupola of bronze, from which rose four other pyramids; and above 
these, again, another cupola, and five more pyramids; the whole fabric 
rising to an almost incredible altitude. Each cupola was fringed with 
a row of bells. This is now level with the ground, the labyrinth which 
occupied the basement alone remaining. 

We must now leave the tombs, and 
take a glance at some of the interest- 
ing relics which were to be seen in 
the chief museums in the neighbouring 
town of Chiusi. Inscribed vases, tazze 
of unrivalled beauty, bronze and gilt 
specchj, foculari, and many other 
objects of interest, exist in these 
museums in very great abundance 
and fine preservation. On one vase the 
subject was three times repeated. 
First, was a man in a helmet and cuirass, with a wedge-like beard, in the 
old Egyptian style, and two spears in his hand, followed by a female, 
holding by the arm of a half-naked man, in whose hand is a drawn sword. 
Then comes the representative of death—a gorgon monster, grinning 
and hideous, his tongue hanging out, his teeth displayed, with tusks 
like a wild boar, crossing each other at the extremities of his mouth, 
and with a pair of wings which open outwards from the breast. Next 
comes a figure of Mercury, with a wedge-like beard and wings, and a 
goose at his feet; and then the dog-headed Anubis, the guardian of 
the dead, having a swan, or some such bird, at his feet, and a sparrow 
with expanded wings above his breast. Round the rim of this vase 
twines the serpent belonging to the good genius; and again in various 
places appears the gorgon mask. 

Black vases, with no other ornament than a figure in a kneeling 
attitude, which forms the lid; red vases, some of which had holes 
beneath the figure, as if to allow of the heat or vapour from the 
ashes escaping ; urns in terra-cotta, consisting of the figure of the head 
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of the deceased, and filled with his ashes, as large as life, and extremely 
well executed, and other curiosities, are found in this (the Casuccini) 
museum. 

One of the rooms contains sarcophagi laid on ledges, as they were 
found in the tombs, some of them being figures of Etruscan lucomones, 
as large, or larger than life, in stone, or terra-cotta, and lying in state 
on their own coffin-lids. Amongst them was one, of which Mrs. Gray 
says, “I have reserved to the last mentioning the one which pleased and 
astonished us the most. In the midst of all these sarcophagi, upon the 
ground, and in front, by itself, like the presiding genius of the place, 
sat a white-robed figure, of grave and solemn appearance, in a curule 
chair. It made me start, when I first saw it, for it looked as if 
alive; it was the portrait and figure of the deceased. But what in- 
creased my wonder was to perceive that it was a woman—the Larthia 
of Chiusi. She sat with queenly dignity in her robes of ceremony 
and in her chair of state; and the inscription, which told of what 
she had been, was placed beneath her feet, as if, when she entered the 
grave, the things of earth were to her all levelled with the dust. The 
figure was of fetid limestone, in a beautiful style of art. It is the gem 
of Chiusi.” 

A few words concerning the curious relics discovered at a place called 
Sarteano, about six miles from Chiusi, must close our consideration of 
Etrurian sepulchres. Tombs, excavated in the tufo, have here been 
discovered, simple and unpainted, but containing some articles not found 
elsewhere. Amongst these are urns, called ‘Canopus vases,’ because 
they resemble in form the Egyptian vases of that name. One of these, 
now in the Florence Gallery, is a vase, standing in a curule chair of 
wood, covered with a coating of lime to preserve it, and varnished, after 
having been painted of a light yellowish-brown colour. The vase is 
of red clay, with two handles, the top of it representing, in very old 
style, the head of a middle-aged and bearded man, with marked eyebrows, 
curly hair, and earrings. Ther re is another vase, also 
standing in a curule chair: it is of black earth; the 
lid, also a man’s head, in the oldest style. Some of 
these urns have been found placed in chairs of terra- 
cotta, and others, consisting of only the head and 
neck, have the eyes and eyebrows painted black, and in 
some of them the whole painted in colours, so as to 
resemble, as nearly as possible, life. Many have the 
hair painted, and some of them present the appearance 
of wings. These are, some of them, heads of women ; 
and one of them, in the Florence Gallery, is of a young 
woman of perfect beauty. 
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NFREQUENTED PLACES IN BRITISH INDIA.—No. III. 


MASSULIPATAM was once a very large station, at the time when a Queen’s 
regiment used always to be in cantonment there in addition to the native 
infantry regiments, the detachments of artillery and engineers, and a large 
body of civilians and staff officers; but the climate was found so fatal to 
European troops, that it was deemed necessary to remove these entirely from 
the district, the quiet state of the country also not requiring the presence 
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of so strong an armed force. When I was there we still mustered very 
strong, especially for such a wretched and out-of-the-way place. There 
were two regiments of native infantry then on the station—the forty- 
seventh and the twenty-ninth, respectively under the command of Majors 
Garnault and Wyllie. 





MASSULIPATAM—JUDGE’S RESIDENCE AND TONGON, 


No one who has not had practical experience can form a just idea of the 
terrific hot land-winds that blow at Massulipatam during three months 
in the year, with scarcely an hour’s intermission. To thrust your face 
and hands into an oven; to stand over a blacksmith’s roaring furnace, 
is the nearest approach I can make to anything like a description. As 
a preventive against this plague, all the houses are provided with anti- 
land-wind remedies, in the shape of tatties, or thick blinds, consisting of a 
light bamboo framework, stuffed or filled up with a most delicious 
aromatic dried grass, called by the Indians, cuscuss. These tatties are 
attached to every window and door in the house facing that direction 
from which the scorching wind blows; and being continually kept damp 
by men whose special occupation is to keep throwing water upon them, 
the result is, that the scorching wind is metamorphosed into a delightfully 
cool breeze—so cool as to be almost unpleasantly cold when too nearly 
approached. Every doorway and window-sill where thesé tatties are 
placed is literally crammed with goglets (earthen jugs made perforous) 
of water, bottles of beer, and different wines, dressed out in damp 
white chemises; plates of mangoes and other fruits; bowls of salad; 
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mountains of jellies, and large detachments of goodly-smelling creams, 
all undergoing the process of being iced, or approaching as near to being 
iced as the climate will admit. To be seated with an agreeable book 
worth perusing, out of the way of a draught, with a pleasant light in the 
room, and the red-hot country round about shut out from view, inhaling 
the delicious cool air, as it came, richly scented with the cuscuss, and 
sometimes accompanied by a goodly odour of fruits, &c., pleasant to sniff 
at, was certainly an atonement for past sufferings, when compelled to ex- 
pose oneself to the weather ; and this is the only pleasant souvenir we have 
of that odious Massulipatam. All the European houses were airily and 
commodiously built, as indeed they well might be, in a climate where 
nine months out of the year there was scarcely air enough to stir a leaf, 
except for a few hours of an evening, when the sea-breeze set in to revive 
the tatal languor and depression that pervaded man and beast = as for the 
earth,.alll artificial’ means of irrigation, and the very heavy night-dews, were 
barely sufficient to: keep: the crops from being burnt toa cinder. What 
the sufferings of the poor European. soldiers must have beem during the 
period of their being in cantonment liere may be conceived, when we say 
that even the sepoys, inured from their infancy to the heat of India, 
used often to faint away on the parade-ground, whem the drill’ had been 
prolonged as late as eight, or half-past eight, a.m.—so intensely hot 
had the sun waxed, evem at this early hour of the day. The churchyard 
was crowded. with gloomy mementos raised to the officers and men of 
Her Majesty’s troops; and not a few of the Company’s servants, both 
civil and military, andi Tadies and childven, lave suceumbed' to the 
overwhelining,, eppressive climate: of this wretched station. The chaplain 
had died some montlis before our arrival, and none otlier was ap- 
pointed to succeed him during our stay; the duties devolving on the 
civil magistrates, and: eccasionally the fort adjutant officiating as chaplain. 
In the cool of the evening, driving and riding was a pastime and exercise 
much resorted to; and the band of the: twenty-ninth native infantry 
played twice a week—pro bono publico—for an hour in the evening. 
This was the only source of amusement. Occasional dinner-parties at 
the messes—evenings at home, amongst the married folks—were epochs 
in Massulipatam life; but we must confess that, with regard to the 
enjoyment of society, we were better off than most of our neighbours, 
as the friend at whose house we sojourned rarely sat down to table without 
at least half-a-dozen subs and young assistant collectors, to assist him 
in the hot and laborious task of masticating the many good things with 
which his hospitable table was abundantly spread. Mine host’s eldest 
son had only just come out in the army, and was doing duty with the 
twenty-ninth ; hence they were temporarily his brother-officers, and looked 
upon as such by the father. Nor were the young officers backward in 
acknowledging that old B was a right-down good-hearted fellow, and 
that he gave the best feeds, and kept Vetter wines, than any man in India. 

The prevailing features of Massulipatam are dust, heat, and prickly- 
pear hedges. Sierra Leone must be a congenial climate in comparison. 
Yet some few officers were hardy enough—foolhardy would be a more 
appropriate term—to go out shooting during the day, when the ther- 
mometer was at 110° in the shade! As if the climate was not a sufficient 
evil to contend against in itself. 

Coolness and petty jealousies were of continual occurrence between 
the ladies, both military and civil. Mrs, So-and-so was voted a bore 
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(because she always sang at parties, and endeavoured to make herself 
agreeable) by Mrs. Slowcoach, who was just the reverse, being unaccom- 
plished and vixenish. The consequence was, that when ‘the latter gave a 
tea-party, the former was carefully excluded ; and this led to a breach, 
which, from small beginnings, eventually led to open ruptures; and then 
those who should have remained neutral, having nothing better to do, 
and thinking it a capital spree, sided with one party or the other; and the 
result was, that one-half of the society cut or got cut by the other; and 
it required no small degree of tact and good judgment to steer clear 
of all offence, and remain on terms with both parties—a tact, however, 
which mine worthy host possessed to a marvellous extent, for he was 
the pink of good-nature and gallantry, and never gave offence, or got 
affronted, in any one single instance, during more than a quarter of a 
century’s residence in India. 

Should any unlucky wayfarer chance to find himself at Massulipatam 
during the month of September, he will then, indeed, see that vile canton- 
ment decked out in all its “native horrors.” ‘The heats are at their 
climax, working themselves up into a furnace-like rage at the thoughts 
of the approaching wet weather. Gentlemen (bachelors) may be found 
at any hour of the day, from sunrise to sunset, stretched at full length 
on sofas, in extremely primitive costumes, with the punkah continually 
going, and thirteen palanquin-bearers, two chokeras, and an old tonny- 
catchee, all laboriously occupied: some fetching chatties (of water) ; 
others emptying the same into cut-down, empty barrels, which serve as 
reservoirs; and all the rest—some with basins, some with teacups, some 
with master’s old straw hats—ladling out the water, and throwing it 
alternately on the cuscuss blinds, which darken every window and door 
in the room. When these are well saturated, and the suffering wight 
fallen asleep, or rather dozed off, under the influence of the artificial 
coolness imparted to the room, then the natives themselves revel in the 
luxury of sitting, or sprawling on the wet floor, till the ominous complaints 
of their master recal them to a sense of their duty, and they discover 
the blinds to be as dry and hot as though they had been a whole week 
exposed to the heat, instead of having been saturated not a quarter of 
an hour past—such is the scorching influence of the wind. Young men, 
careless of the results, indulge in the pleasant (yet dangerous when too 
long indulged in) pastime of swimming about in ponds of clear and most 
agreeably cool water, in large cisterns, built, enclosed, and covered in 
for the use of the officers of the regiments. 

At length the sun, who has scorched his old face into a blood-red colour, 
sets behind the distant wave, seeming to set the whole sea on fire for 
the few seconds his last rays remain visible; and as night closes in, a 
faint, little, weakly breeze begins to make its appearance, gradually 
gaining strength as the night-dews help to cool the well-roasted ground. 
Put your hand against the outside wall of the house towards the west, 
and you will draw it away as quickly as though it had come in contact 
with a red-hot iron. The stars appear, and night is fairly set in: jackals 
and other nocturnal creatures creep out of their holes and hiding-places ; 
and that stately thing, man, personated by Lieutenant O’Blunderbuss, 
raises himself on his two legs, and begins ‘to meditate on the advantages 
derivable from a few extra etceteras, in addition to his forenoon costume. 
People get dressed, and venture out; seven o’clock strikes, and dinner 
is announced ; it makes its appearance on the table; the invited guests 
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arrive, and so do multitudes of uninvited strangers, in the uncongenial 
shapes of grasshoppers, cockroaches, beetles, mosquitoes, and innumerable 
moths and loathsome insects, amongst which the green bug takes the 
lead. The snowy-white tablecloth, that looked so pleasantly enticing 
before the candles were lit, is now barely perceptible from the swarms 
of living creatures that thickly cover it; the sprucet young lieutenant, 
who has rashly stopped in the act of discussing a plate of soup, for the 
purpose of giving vent to some jeu-de-mot, finds to his horror that the 
savoury odour of the dish before him has been contaminated by the violent 
death of a green bug, emitting such an effluvium as is sufficient to sicken 
him of soup for the remainder of his life. ‘The jocose old captain asks 
the youngest officer—who is naturally fresh and unininitiated in the 
mysteries of Oriental life, and comes under the class called griffins— 
whether he may have the pleasure of helping him to a camel’s hoof! The 
captain learnt French when he was a boy at school, and this has been 
a standing joke with him ever since he entered into the army. Anything 
good he says is comme il faut; and from his peculiar pronunciation, 
* cam il foot,” hence the frightful jeu-de-mot that he is-nightly guilty of at 
the mess-table. The young officer is gazing in open-mouthed astonishment 
at the captain’s brilliancy, till he catches the idea, or perhaps rather 
sooner catches a beetle, or a juvenile cockroach, and rushes from the 
table the picture of agonized despair. Hundreds of tiny insects meet 
a premature death in the salt-cellars ; thousands get drowned in the soup; 
hundreds of thousands perish whilst exploring the regions within the 
limits of the curry dishes; and aristocratic beetles, like a nobleman of 
yore, choose for themselves wine-glasses and tumblers teeming with 
ale, sherry, claret, and even champagne ; in which, to them, unfathomable 
baths they struggle, till, overcome by the fumes of liquor, they drown. 
In vain are glasses carefully covered; in vain does the huge punkah 
send forth a little hurricane of wind; in vain do chokeras stand with 
vicereys to fan away the insurgents ; in they come, in countless myriads ; 
now a loathsome green bug in the soup; now a huge grasshopper perched 
on your head; now your eye nearly blinded by a beetle coming in sharp 
contact with it; then the lights nearly extinguished by apparently invul- 
nerable moths, that have flown against the wicks full a dozen times. 
In addition to all this, a legion of bats. keep whizzing about the room, 
flying so low sometimes that you are in momentary expectation of one 
settling on your ear, or getting entangled with your hair. If you had 
any appetite when you sat down, it has now thoroughly vanished: you 
rise from the table, and are glad to get out into the air, and sit in the 
open verandah, under the canopy of heaven, breathing what air there is 
with all the eagerness of a stifling man. Here you have a little respite 
from your troubles; tea is handed round by the servants; the milk has 
turned sour from excessive heat, and the water tastes smoky: nothing 
remains but cold brandy and water; and having sipped this, you retire 
for the night, get your nightclothes on, and, armed with a towel, you 
rush headlong into bed, tucking in the thin gauze curtains with all possible 
expedition; and, chuckling satisfactorily to think that you have done 
the mosquitoes, compose yourself to sleep. You are just dozing off 
comfortably when the awfully familiar buzz of a solitary mosquito grates 
upon your still half-awake ear. You listen, till you hear it approach 
nearer and nearer; the certain expectation of a sting puts sleep to flight : 
finally you feel the sharp incision in your forehead; your hand, which 
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you have kept prepared, alights with a tremendous slap, making sparks 
tly before your eyes on the spot indicated ; and while smarting under 
the blow, your wrath is raised to its utmost pitch by hearing the villanous 
insect securely buzzing in some other part of the bed. This is too much 
even for a philosopher to put up with: you sit up in bed with the 
determination of a desperate man to revenge yourself on the base 
murderer of sleep. ‘Twisting the towel together, you wave it round 
your head with all the energy of a shipwrecked mariner waving a signal of 
distress, and, carried away by your feelings, never observe that you have 
knocked the mosquito-curtains loose. You stop for breath, and instantly 
are beset by a whole legion, who have entered by the apertures in the 
curtains. ‘The best thing to do is to evacuate the field, and walk about 
like a troubled spirit till three or four o’clock in the morning; the 
mosquitoes get sleepy about that time, and are thickly clustered against 
the bed curtains. So, carefully throwing these over the bed, you throw 
your shattered form upon the counterpane, and there sleep for a couple 
of hours or so, till day breaks, and a fresh plague, in the shape of flies, 
bursts the happy bands of temporary oblivion. 

Such is Massulipatam, and such the sufferings of those luckless wights, 
whose avocations fix them there through a period of years of a longer 
or shorter term. 

The manufactures of Massulipatam consist of that species of common 
cloth, which is a staple commodity of commerce all over India, Siam, 
China, and European and Asiatic Turkey, and is known in the markets as 
madapolam. It is also famous for the manufacture of thin painted 
coverlids for beds, which are called in India palampores; they serve to 
protect the sheets from accumulating dust, and are a pleasant covering in 
hot weather, being extremely light and cool. Costly stones are sometimes 
found in the neighbourhood of Massulipatam; emeralds and rubies have 
been picked up in the beds of the rivers, when the water has ebbed so low 
as to admit of men and children wading about the waters, then often hardly 
ankle deep. ‘Trichinopoly jewellers annually visit the neighbourhood of 
Rajahmundry for the purpose of picking up or purchasing stones, and 
Massulipatam was generally included in their range of circuit; these 
rogues managing mostly to glean something nice from the disposal of their 
wares, foisting trash and rubbish upon the uninitiated in lieu of the far- 
famed Trichinopoly rosechain. 

Almost every town or large cantonment in India has its convalescent 
hills, or rural retreat, or seaside village, to which, in sickness, or during 
the great heats, or on pleasure parties, the Europeans retire for a week, a 
fortnight, or may be a month. The Hastings, or Ryde, of Massulipatam 
was a place rejoicing in the euphonious name of Tavishapondy. 

An old Madras civilian, of rather an eccentric turn, had taken it into 
his mind to fix upon this secluded, and at least, hot retreat (though, 
certainly, in comparison to Massulipatam it was a perfect Paradise), to 
pass the remainder of his days in retirement. He had built a small 
yet elegant house, which he had furnished with every regard to taste 
and even luxury, and amongst other things possessed that magnet to the 
younger portion of the Massulipatamites, a billiard-table. His house was 
situated about half a mile from the seashore; and not ten yards from the 
seashore were the remains of what once had been a very comfortable little 
bungalow ; its space was limited, consisting of only a large room, which 
served as a sitting and dining room during the day, and could at night 
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accommodate one or two bachelors, who did not object to sleeping on 
couches. Besides this universally-useful apartment there were two or three 
small rooms, which served as ladies’ dressing-rooms, and even, on a pinch, 
as sleeping apartments; though at the period of our visit to Tavishapondy 
the bungalow was in such a ruinous condition that it was barely safe to 
trust one’s life under the tottering roofs of the smaller chambers. ‘There 
were some shady trees growing in the neighbourhood; and the method 
adopted by invalids, and other refugees from the overpowering heat and 
dust of Massulipatam, was to have their large and commodious tents 
pitched at a convenient distance from the bungalow, and these, though too 
much exposed to heat during the sultry hours of the day, served as very 
agreeable dormitories ; and the one large room in the bungalow was used 
during the day as a «“ sal de réunion,”’ the smaller apartments serving as 
lumber and store rooms. By these means three or four families could at 
a time avail themselves of the benefits arising from a seaside trip ; and as 
many young bachelors as chose to provide themselves with tents and 
sleeping materials were always welcome—the more the merrier—provided 
perfect goodwill and unanimity reigned. 

A stroll along the pleasant seaside at early dawn, occasionally a plunge 
into the ever-troubled waters of the sea, or the healthful recreation of 
exercise on horseback, made the hour of breakfast always welcome. 
Ladies and small children collected shells; elderly gentlemen, walking- 
stick in one hand, and leading the eldest of a hopeful progeny by the other, 
held forth on the beauties of nature and the glories of the rising sun; 
larks carolled high in the air; curlew and sandpipers gave occupation and 
amusement to sportsmen; and the balmy breath of the early breeze, as it 
swept across the cool-looking ocean, came thickly impregnated with that 
peculiar and refreshing scent, only to be met with at seaside retreats, 
Every one met at the ‘breakfast table: the healthy full of animation and 
spirits; the invalid full of hope and faith in what the change of air would 
do; children, too full of rolicsome fun to be restrained within the bounds 
of decorum. Speedily was the social meal discussed, and then all separated 
to meet again at dinner-time; some to read, others to write; ladies had 
needlew ork, children lessons, and some few betook themselves to the 
billiard-table at old W: 

The evenings passed merrily enough, tea and the news of the day ; 

candles, and a round game at cards ; music and a light supper; some thing 
hot just to keep out the damp air of the night, and then “to your tents,’ 
was the signal for bed and repose. An occasional snake would sometimes 
interrupt our hilarity ; but then this was a matter of course in a land where 
such things might be an every-day occurrence.” 

Within the last few years the old bungalow fell in, nearly smothering an 
old tonicatchee,* whoewas sweeping out the room. On its site a new and 
very commodious convaleseent house has .been erected; so that the whole 
of Massulipatam—I mean the English population—which now barely 
amounts to twenty indiv iduals—might emigrate to Tavishapondy, leaving 
the many plagues of insects and uncongenial heat to revenge themselves on 
the luckless natives. 

Before bringing our sojourn to a close I must take a brief review of the 
fortress and its inhabitants. The fort itself is a good specimen of strength 
and ingenuity; so are most of the houses built within its walls. The 








* A water-carrier. 
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commandant occupied a large and coolly situated building; the fort- 
adjutant did penance in a veritable oven of a house. Besides these two 
gentlemen and their families there were a couple of Portuguese priests, a few 
shopkeepers, some retired sea-captains, carpenters, blacksmiths, jewellers, 
and masons; a bazaar, a market-place, some heavy cumbrous guns, a few 
old pensioners, a few ditto invalids, a flag-staff, and a colour-sergeant ; 
two squeaking fifes, and an abominable drum, which executed ‘‘ Malbrook,” 
with variations, every morning at gun-fire (that is, five o’clock a.m.), and 
played a lamentable march every evening at eight p.m., when another 
gun fired, and the fort gates were clesed for the night, and the portcullis 
drawn. 

The poor fort-adjutant has long since been gathered to his fathers, and so 
has the poor old brigadier, and we believe both his sons; but whoever may 
be stationed in their places now must tacitly admit, should they ever chance 
to cast their eyes over these pages, that in describing, in our humble way, 
the horrors of Massulipatam, we have, if anything, understated them. 


OUR NATIVE SONGSTERS. 
THE SWALLOW TRIBE.—No, III. 


Ir is not only while they remain in the nest that young swallows are 
constant objects of the solicitude of their parents. Much pains is taken in 
teaching them to fly, and to capture their insect prey. For several days 
successively the young birds are conducted up the shaft of the chimney 
to its summit, and there they sit, surveying the world around them, while 
their parents procure and bring them food. Their next step in progress 
is to take a short flight to some leafless bough of a tree, and sitting there 
in rows they receive their meal from the older birds. Soon, however, 
they learn to trust their strong wings, and to wheel about in those 
graceful circles common to the tribe. Even now, however, they cannot 
always secure the insects, but the parent swallows dash into the winged 
circles, and bring away the flies, or gnats, and convey them to the mouths 
of their young charge. 

The Martin* (Hirundo urbica), which comes to us a few days after 
the swallow, has also a low, guttural, and pleasing song. Trusting its 
nest, with all its precious charge, immediately under our very eaves, and in 
the corners of our windows, we may often hear the gentle notes of the 
bird, and watch the process by which the mud chamber is gradually 
shaped into a comfortable and sheltered dwelling-place, destined, pro- 
bably, for rearing a great number of young martins in the course of 
successive summers. 

The Sand-martin t+ (Hirundo riparia) demands but a short notice, 


* The Martin is about five inches and a quarter in length. Upper parts 
glossy blue-black; rump, chin, and whole under parts pure white; beak 
black ; feet clothed with grey down. 

+ The Sand-martin is four inches and three-quarters in length. Upper 
parts dark brown ; under parts white; a band of brown crosses the breast ; 

eak and feet dark brown. 
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for it cannot be said to sing, though it utters some low notes which are 
rather sweet. It has an ingenious mode of making itself and its family 
very comfortable, and dwells with many others of its species in little 
colonies, all of them helping to mine their way into cliffs and sandbanks, 
and placing the nest in these excavations. The sharp, hard bill seems 
admirably adapted for a mining instrument, and our bird uses it skilfully, 
as he hangs on with his strong claws, gradually rounding the aperture, till 
it is exactly suited for the nest; working on from the circumference, 
and yet shaping it as well as if he had mathematical instruments to 
guide his progress. ‘This hollow burrow reaches horizontally to a depth 
of about two feet ; and at the very extremity is placed the nest of grass, 
made cosy and snug by a warm lining of feathers. The eggs, like those of 
the house-martin, are white. 

Every one knows that wonderful bird the Swift* (Cypselus apus) ; 
but, alas! he is no singer, only uttering a loud scream as he darts past us. 
Hence in rural districts he is named “squeaker.” He is, indeed, the 
bird of the air, for he never alights on the ground; for so long are his 
wings, and so short his feet,t that he finds it impossible to rise from 
an even surface, and cannot walk, but only crawl over the earth. But 
his feet are not intended for walking, but for clinging; and the bird 
well knows how to use them for this purpose, and hangs by sharp-hooked 
claws to the perpendicular face of walls and houses. Well is this bird 
called the Swift, for the eye can hardly follow his rapid motion. In 
Palestine it is termed Hadji, or Pilgrim; and being the largest and the 
most conspicuous of the swallow tribe in that land, it is the type of 
the heraldic martlet, originally applied in the science of blazon, as the 
especial distinction of a pilgrim crusader, which was, doubtless, borrowed 
from Oriental nations. This is probably the bird alluded to by the 
Psalmist, when, longing for the communion of worship in the sanctuary 
of Israel, he exclaimed, “‘ Yea, the sparrow hath found an house, and 
the swallow a nest for herself, where she may lay her young ; even thine 
altars, O Lord of Hosts, my King, and my God.” 

The Swift lives on the wing; eats, drinks, and collects materials for 
its nest on the wing, never resting except during darkness, and when 
the family duties demand a patient sitting. Its nest is made in holes 
in steeples, or under the eaves of the old house, or church, or turret, 
and two eggs, white as ivory, are deposited in it. In France the bird 
is termed Martinet de Muraille, and in Paris and some other places it 
is called Le Juif. 

Our jet-black bird seems to pass a busy life here, and directly he 
arrives may be seen preparing for the nest. All the time of his short 
stay he is incessantly occupied in catching his prey; and after rushing 
distractedly through the air for about fourteen or fifteen weeks, goes off 
again to other climates. 

The usual time of the arrival of this bird is early in May, and by 
the middle of August it is gone, though now and then some straggler 
is left a little longer. The swallows are all widely distributed, being 
found, apparently like the insect tribe on which they feed, in almost 
every part of the world. 

* The Swift is seven inches in length. Whole plumage brownish-black, 
except a small patch of dull white on the chin; beak and feet black. 

t The specific name of this bird, apus, means “ footless.” 
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